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ternative to the independent nursery school is the nursery
ass attached to an infant school.

Nursery schools in their early stages were fostered
rgely by voluntary effort. The Fisher Act of 1918 made it
ermissive for L.E.A.s to set up such schools, and grants
>r this purpose were offered in 1919; but not many of
lem availed themselves of this power. In 1933 the Con-
oltative Committee of the Board of Education, under Sir
V. H. Hadow's chairmanship, issued a Export on Infant and
Nursery Schools?- It proposed to retain the statutory lower
ge limit for compulsory school attendance, but it re-
;arded the nursery school as "a desirable adjunct to the
Lational system of education. In districts where the housing
jad general economic conditions are seriously below the
vetage, a nursery school should, if possible, be provided.

. . Apart from purely social and economic considerations
nodel nursery schools for children from the age of two
onwards are educationally desirable/*2 One of the members
)f the Committee, Miss Freda Hawtrey, in a note appended
:o the Report, expressed the view that the nursery school
would be of more value if it could keep its children till
seven, the age when they would pass into the upper depart-
tnentof a primaryjschool.3 This is a viewwhich has gainedin-
creasing acceptance and is advocated by the Nursery School
Association, which was first formed, with Margaret Mc-
Millan as its president, in 1923. The conditions obtaining
during the second World War speeded up the nursery-
school movement, and further reference will be made to it.
It is now felt in some quarters that nursery-school education
should be available for children of all types and all classes.
Teachers for nursery-school work are trained at the Rachel

1 There is a good historical summary of the nursery-school movement in Eng-
land in pp. 33-46 of this Efporf.

* Report on Infant and Nursery Schools, pp. 187-8.
S0p. cit*9 p. 196.